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10 Years 





with 


EN years ago this month 

World War II ended and the 
Korean War still in the future 
the 15 common stocks in the ac- 
companying table shared the fol- 
lowing common characteristics: 

All ranked among the most ac- 





traded 


tively securities on the 
Stock Exchange in October, 1945. 

How these volume favorites of 
ten years ago survived that event- 
ful decade is disclosed below. 

An individual who bought 10 
shares of each of the 15 issues 
on October 1, 1945, would have 
seen his $2,050 investment grow 
to $3,333 by September 1, 1955 
despite the fact that four of the 15 
stocks declined in market price 
during that decade. This repre- 
sents a net gain of 62.6 per cent. 

In the same 10-year period, in- 
vestment favorites like Dow Chem- 
ical, U. S. Steel, Jersey Standard. 
General Motors and General Elec- 
tric scored advances amounting. 
respectively. to 443 per cent. 349, 
334, 249 and 227 per cent. 





FIFTEEN VOLUME LEADERS A DECADE AGO 





Cost Of Market Value 10 Year 
10 Shs. Of Shs. Rise In 
Issue 10-1-45 9-1-55* Mkt. Value Pct. Rise 
Allegheny Corp. $ 45.00 $ 96.25 $ 51.25 113.9 
Armour & Co. 110.00 150.00 40.00 36.4 
Callahan Zinc-Lead 18.75 47.50 28.75 153.3 
Columbia Gas System $5.00 162.50 67.50 71.1 
Continental Motors 150.00 97.50 52.50** 35.0** 
Curtiss-Wright 70.00 232.50 162.50 232.1 
Graham-Paige 105.00 22.50 82.50** 78.6** 
Int'l Tel. & Tel. 281.25 305.81 24.56 8.7 
Laclede Gas 60.00 147.50 87.50 145.8 
N. Y. Central RR 282.50 460.00 177.50 62.8 
Pan American World Air. 198.75 188.75 10.00** 5.0** 
Pepsi-Cola 283.75 231.25 52.50** 18.5** 
Radio Corp. of Amer. 160.00 506.25 346.25 216.4 
Socony Mobil Oil 160.00 619.65 459.65 287.3 
United Corp. + 30.00 65.00 35.00 116.7 


# Stock dividend in another issue in 1949; no adj. made. 


* Assuming a 5 per cent stock dividend by International Tel. & Tel. and 2 per cent stock divi- 
dend by Socony Mobil Oil had been retained. 


** Decline. 
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THREE DECADES 


OF EXPERIENCE 
Wath Stock Purchase Plans 


By Rosert E. Witson, Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


rypvur Standard Oil Company 
l (Indiana) has long believed in 
encouraging widespread stock own- 
ership by employees. Its first em- 
ployee stock purchase plan was 
started in 1921, so it is a pioneer 
in this field. The type of plan has 
undergone numerous changes in 
the light of experience and was dis- 
continued while the company fund- 
ed the accumulated 
obligations of a pension plan. 


past-service 


This discussion is presented in 
the hope that our experience over 
boom and depression years, and 
the reasons for the various changes. 
may help other companies consid- 
ering such plans. We are firmly 
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convinced that encouraging em- 
and to share in 
our progress by becoming § stock- 
has benefited both the 
company and the employees. We 
also believe that widespread adop- 
tion of such plans would help pro- 


ployees to save 


holders 


vide economic education for mil- 
lions of corporate employees, to 
the benefit of all concerned. 


First Plan in 1921 

Our first plan, adopted in 1921, 
was a relatively simple five-year 
plan whereby employees could in- 
vest up to 20 per cent of their earn- 
ings in company stock, the com- 
pany adding 50 cents to each dol- 
The 
stock was purchased on the market. 
Employees had to remain in the 
plan for five years to get the full 
benefits. At the end of the period 
they received all the stock pur- 
chased by their own funds. by the 
money the company put in, and 
by the accumulated dividends. 

During the five-year 
1921-1926. this plan obviously 
worked out extremely well for the 
employees and enabled many of 


lar the employee invested. 


period, 


to es- 


them—including the writer 


<= Miniature distillation unit in 
research laboratory. 















tablish their first real nest 
However. it was found that, even 
in those days of relatively few 


payroll deductions, a 20 per cent 


egg 


deduction was beyond the means 
of many lower-paid employees and 
tended to favor those in higher 
brackets because only the latter 
were able to participate to the full 
extent permitted. It was also felt 
that, as the number of employees 
increased, the cost to the company 
of such a generous plan would 
soon be too high. 


Changes Made 

The succeeding plan was simi- 
lar except that it reduced the maxi- 
mum deduction to 10 per cent of 
earnings and the period to three 
years. To be eligible an employee 
was required to continue to hold 
two-thirds of the stock acquired 
under the previous plan. Some 
company further, 
urging employees to hold all their 
stock rather than sell it, even to 
pay off loans or buy a home. In 
retrospect this was unfortunate, as 
many employees later complained. 
and probably believed, that they 
would have sold most of their stock 


officials went 


Newest refinery of Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) in Williston basin, North Dakota. 


near the peak reached in 1929. 
Since this plan ended in. 1029, 

immediate results were again highly 

advantageous to employees. 


Not So Favorable 


Experience in the third plan was 
relatively poor since it ended in 
1932. At the date of distribution 
the average participant showed a 
small loss as the company’s con- 
tribution did not quite offset the 
drop in market price. There was 
much discussion whether or not to 
continue such a plan, but it was de- 
cided employees should be given a 
chance to purchase stock at the 
lower prices then prevailing, even 
though the outlook was uncertain. 
As a result, two more three-year 
plans, on much the same _ terms. 
authorized and turned out 
quite favorably for those who par- 
ticipated, 


were 


However, participation 
dropped from an average of about 
16,000 in the first three plans to 
about 11,500 in the last two. 
Meanwhile there was a growing 
feeling among both employees and 
company directors that something 
should be done to fund, and put on 
a contributory basis, the company’s 
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pension plan. This had operated 
for many years without any formal 
euarantee or funding. The directors 
were disturbed when an actuarial 
study showed the large prospective 
liabilities under the plan which had 
nol seemed burdensome on a cur- 
rent payment basis. 

faced with an accumulated past- 
service liability of something like 
$50,000,000 under the informal 
pension plan and a growing lia- 
bility for future service, the board 
decided in 1938 that instead of 
starting a sixth stock purchase 
plan it would undertake the fund- 
ing of this past-service liability 
in a trusteed pension plan and 
adopt a contributory pension plan 
for service after January 1, 1939. 


Funding Completed 


The funding of past-service lia- 
bilities—that is, depositing funds 
with a trustee for investment in 
suflicient amount to provide pen- 
sion payments—was pretty well 
completed by 1950 and there was 
growing employee demand for re- 
instatement of some stock purchase 
plan. By then, however, there were 
obstacles to adopting the former 
type of plan, partly because it 
would involve the rather substan- 
tial burden and expense of SEC 
registration, and annual re-registra- 
tion was then required. Another 
was concern lest the widely antici- 
pated “postwar recession” might 
make such a plan disadvantageous 
to the employees. 

To avoid these difficulties and 
meet the employees’ desire for 
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some sort of savings plan, on April 
1, 1950, the company adopted a 
plan whereby any employee in the 
Retirement Plan could invest up 
to 4 per cent of his earnings in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. If he stayed 
in the plan a year, the company 
would then give him a bonus in 
company stock based on a book 
value formula. Calculated at mar- 
ket value on distribution date, the 
company contribution in stock av- 
eraged about 60 per cent of the 
employee contributions for bond 
purchases. Since this did not in- 
volve a sale of stock, SEC regis- 
tration was not required, and there 
was no possibility that an em- 
ployee would lose money by par- 
ticipating. 

No strings were tied to the dis- 
posal of the bonds or the stock, but 
the over-all results were watched to 
see if the plan was accomplishing 
its purpose of making the em- 
ployees stockholders, Since exper- 
ience showed that the employees 
continued to hold about 70 per 
cent of their stock, the plan was 
continued until June 30, 1955. 


Reasons For Change 


There were three primary rea- 
sons for adopting a new plan ef- 
fective July 1, 1955. In the first 
place, new SEC regulations made 
registration requirements for stock 
purchase plans much less onerous. 
Secondly, many employees express- 
ed the desire for a chance to put 
their own savings, as well as the 
company’s money, into company 
stock rather than bonds. Third, the 








Internal Revenue Code made sub- 
stantial income tax savings possible 
if employees’ savings, company 
contributions of stock, and result- 
ing dividends were left in a quali- 
fied trust fund for a period of 
years. The company accordingly 
adopted a plan providing, in es- 
sence, the following features: 

A participant chooses a long- 
or short-term savings method, or a 
combination, investing up to 6 per 
cent of his earnings (not over 4 
per cent in the short-term) in either 
company stock or United States 
Savings Bonds. For each dollar 
saved the company contributes 50 
cents which is invested in company 
stock monthly. The trustee, First 
National Bank of Chicago, keeps 
records and accrues dividends on a 
fractional share basis. 


Liberal Provisions 

Provisions are made for invest- 
ment changes, withdrawal, and as- 
signment of long-term accounts as 
loan collateral. A participant re- 
ceives his entire account at retire- 
ment or if he leaves the company 
after two years in the plan. 

The new plan has met with a 
very favorable response—23,860, 
or 95.4 per cent, of the eligible 
parent company employees have 
enrolled. Of these, 83.7 per cent 
took the long-term option for part 
or all of their savings, and 82.2 
per cent of the employees’ money 
was, at the outset, assigned to the 
purchase of company stock! The 
employees’ and parent company’s 
contributions are now purchasing 
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about 17,500 shares per month. 

Of interest is the record of what 
happened in the case of one hour- 
ly-paid refinery employee who par- 
ticipated in each of the plans to 
the full extent permitted. This em- 
ployee was a helper in 1922 and 
is now a pumper. Between April 
1, 1921, and July 1, 1955, (for 
twelve of which years no plan was 
in effect), this employee put 
$5,946 into the plans and the com- 
pany put in approximately half 
that amount. 


Investment Growth 


If the employee had held all his 
stock—and he did hold most of 
it—he would, over the period, have 
received a total of 465 shares of 
company stock, worth about $23,- 
000 at the recent market, plus 
$12,461 in dividends! He also re- 
ceived $1,400 maturity value of 
Government Savings Bonds from 
the plans in effect from 1950 
through June, 1955. While rela- 
tively few employees have partici- 
pated fully throughout the whole 
period, many employees and an- 
nuitants report that they still hold 
all the stock they ever acquired 
under these plans. We presently 
have more than 35,000 employee 
stockholders, including those own- 
ing stock in trust. 

If such plans are widely con- 
tinued for another generation we 
will approach, by sound capitalis- 
tic methods, ownership of the 
“tools of industry” by the workers. 

Let’s hope they don’t decide to 
fire the boss! 
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wHat PRICE 
POPULARITY? 


"ew XYZ Manufacturing Com- 

pany announces that directors 
have voted to split the common 
stock 2-for-1 subject to stockhold- 
ers’ approval, it represents the cul- 
mination of a great deal of thought 
and study. 

Why didn’t the board decide 
upon a 3-for-1 split, or even, per- 
haps, 6-for-1? 

The factors which directors 
weigh carefully before deciding 
what split is best would usually in- 
clude the following: 

e Will the stock be more market- 
able after the split than it was be- 
fore? 

e Will the dividend payments on 
the split stock be at least reasonably 
substantial ? 

e Will the probable market price 
of the new stock and its annual 
dividend rate be fairly well in line 
with those of other companies in 
the same industry ? 


More Attractive 

Most splits are probably de- 
signed to bring the price of the 
stock down to a level where it will 
attract more investors. 

The theory, of course, is that 
most investors prefer a low- or 
medium-priced stock to a_high- 
priced one; that any growth in the 
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number of a corporation’s stock- 
holders makes more friends for the 
enterprise; and that such friends 
will probably prefer its products 
or services to those of other com- 
panies in its particular field, or 
perhaps help the corporation to 
prosper in some other ways. 

If you were the Chairman of 
the Board, what split would you 
recommend to your fellow direc- 
tors under the following circum- 
stances: Your company is pros- 
perous; earnings have shown a 
consistent upward trend; the out- 
look appears to be bright; and the 
common stock is selling around 
$130 per share? 

A recommendation of a 2-for-1 
split—if approved by the board 
and endorsed by share owners 
would probably mean a market 
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price for the new stock, imme- 
diately after announcement of the 
split, of around $65 per share. 

A 3-for-1 split might mean a 
post-split price of about $44, 
|-for-1, $33, and a 5-for-1 split 
$26 per share. 

x that of these 
prices would result, which would 
be most likely to influence the most 
new investors to purchase the com- 


Assuming one 


pany’s shares? 

On the basis of recent price 
popularity of listed stocks, the 
5-for-1 split—indicating a market 
price of around $26 per share for 
the new stock—would probably at- 
tract more investors than any of 
the others. 

The reason for this conclusion is 
that—for all stocks listed on the 
“Big Board”—the volume of trad- 
ing in issues priced at $20 to 
$29.99 per share has been larger in 
recent periods than the turnover re- 
corded in any other price group. 

In the week ended September 9. 
for example, the round-lot volume 
of trading on the Stock Exchange 


broke down into the following 
price groups: 
Per Cent 
of Total 
Per Share Round-Lot 
Price Group Volume 
$ 20.00—$29.99 16.9 
10.00— 19.99 16.7 
30.00— 39.99 14.7 
40.00— 49.99 12.7 
50.00— 59.99 93 
0.00— 9.99 . 8.9 
60.00— 69.99... 7.0 
100.00 and Over 4.8 
70.00— 79.99 4.6 
80.00— 89.99 3.5 
90.00— 99.99... 0.9 


While the ratios for the various 
price groups have varied slightly 
from time to time, the figures 
shown in the table have been fairly 
representative. 





Figures as to dollar volume by 
various price groups are not avail- 
able for the week ended September 
9. It is obvious, however, that the 
dollar volume for issues selling in 


the $20-to-$29.99 price 
topped most other groups. 

During the week studied, scores 
of well-known common stocks were 
selling in the market between $20 
and $30 per share, including Ad- 
miral, Aldens, American Airlines. 
Bell Aircraft, Blaw-Knox, Carrier 
& General, Celanese, Daystrom, El- 
liott Co., Erie, Gimbel Bros., Hazel- 
Atlas Glass, lowa Power & Light, 
Kansas City Gas & Electric, Lerner. 
Mack Trucks, National Depart- 
ment Oklahoma Natural 
Gas. Pennsylvania Railroad, Rohr 
Aircraft, Scranton Electric 
Tri-Continental Corp. 

It is interesting to note that the 
$90 to $99.99 group was the least 
popular in the week studied. 


group 


Stores, 


and 
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\ OLTAIRE once said: “When it 
is a question of money, every- 
body is of the same religion.” 

Which could be just as truth- 
fully paraphrased to read: “When 
it comes to questions about money, 
most people have pretty much the 
same problems.” 

Checking through the flow of 
questions to financial writers and 
publications, you are sure to find 
the bulk of them will fit into one of 
these basic categories: 


1: “I have a paper profit on 
the shares I bought in 1953. Should 
I sell and buy others?” 


Uneasy Profits 


The questioner then lists two, 
three or half a dozen high-quality 
stocks which have risen substan- 
tially in the last two years. He does 
not say what stocks he intends to 
buy. He has nothing against the 
stocks he holds, except the feeling 
that if he sells he will establish a 
profit, even if he immediately 
turns around and puts the total 
proceeds into almost any stock. 

The plaint—“uneasy lies the 
head that has a profit”— seemingly 
applies only when the profit is in 
common shares. The very same 
person would hoot down the sug- 
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THEY WANT 
TO KNOW 


By SAM SHULSKY 


gestion that he take a $10,000 
profit on the home he bought in 
1940 and put the proceeds into 
another house. But he can’t resist 
the urge to take a stock market 
profit just for the sake of getting 
out of one stock into another. 


2: “I bought XYZ in 1952 at 12 
and it is now selling at 6. Should 
I wait for it to come back and 
try to get out even? I don’t want 
to take so big a loss. Or should I 
buy more so when it comes back 
to 12 I'll have a profit?” 

The only two considerations in 
the questioner’s mind are the “has 
been” price of 12 and the present 
one of 6. The fact his shares have 
lost 50 per cent in price while 
the stock market averages have 
nearly doubled seems to have no 
relevancy to this questioner. 


Important Price 


He paid 12, so there must be 
some importance attached to that 
price (even though the stock may 
have previously been as high as 
20 or as low as 3). Nor is he in- 
terested in discussing the affairs 
of the company—past, present, or 
future. He merely feels—and strong- 
ly—that $6 per share is too much 
to lose on a $12 stock and, rea- 
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sonably enough, he’s entitled to 
some reprieve. Like the man with a 
profit, he isn’t concerned with the 
market around him. He’s deter- 
mined that wishful thinking will 
set his own private investment 
world to rights again. 


Christmas Money 


3: “I have $1,200 and I need 
$300 extra for Christmas. What 
common stock do you advise for 
a quick trade?” 

Obviously, this would-be spec- 
ulator (pardon, he insists he’s in- 
terested only in a “sure thing,”) 
believes (1) that a 25 per cent 
three 
months is a reasonable enough 
profit; and (2) any  well-inten- 
tioned person who knows one end 
of Wall Street from the other 
could—if he chose—turn up the 
name of the proper stock as easily 
as he dials his home phone. 

1: “I have $4,000 invested and 
receive dividends of $200 a year. 
I need $300 (or $350, or $400).” 

Once again the personal ap- 
proach is so strong that it over- 
shadows any possible attempt at 
a common sense approach. This 
questioner, if he only knew it, is 
trying to make a monkey of the 
hundreds and thousands of slide- 
rule equipped researchers and ana- 
lysts in the financial world who 
their wondering 
whether the yield on a trust fund 
can be lifted from 3.8 per cent to 
3.9 without beyond the 
boundaries of safety set for that 
particular account. These ques- 


gain in the next two or 


spend days 


oOo i Oo 
going 


believers in 
which could 
yield them 10 per cent with abso- 
lute safety, if they only knew their 
names. The answer to this question 
is obvious: you can get a return of 
anywhere from a fraction of 1 per 
cent per annum to 10, 12 and per- 
haps even more. But just remem- 
ber that the risk often rises step 
by step with the yield. 


firm 
“sleepers —shares 


tioners are 


Some people make $75 a week 
as a bookkeeper: others drive mo- 
torcycles off cliffs for $750. 


“Lots of Shares” 


5: “I have $500 to invest. Would 
you please recommend a 50-cent 
stock that will go up? That way | 
can buy a lot of shares.” 

There are two excellent “rea- 
sons” generally advanced for buy- 
ing cheap stocks (1) “What can 
I lose; it costs only 50 cents?” and 
(2) “Look how many shares I can 
buy for my money.” 

A fifty-cent loss is not an in- 
surmountable one. But if you buy 
1,000 shares, can you afford a 
$250 loss if the price drops to half 
or a $500 loss if the stock proves 
valueless? Invariably the indig- 
nant answer is: “Certainly not! 
That $500 is all the money I can 
afford to invest.” 

Secondly, no matter how many 
times it is explained that a 5 per 
cent return on A.T.&T. at 180 is 
exactly as much as a 5 per cent 
return on 10 shares selling at 18, 
the glamour of a 100- or 1,000- 
share certificate still blinds novice 
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investors to the facts of simple 
arithmetic. 

6: “All my friends are making 
money in stocks. Should I sell my 
|. bonds, and/or take my money 
out of the bank and buy stocks?” 









1000 SHARES 
ABC 


COMMON 





How much financial protection 
you require is, of course, an in- 
dividual matter. Only an experi- 
enced broker can best advise you 
and then only after he has an idea 
as to your income, resources and 
responsibilities. It may well be 
that you don’t require all the E 
bonds and cash savings you have. 
But rumors about “they” making 
money in the market are no valid 
inducement for a wholesale shift- 
ing of funds from one investment 
medium to another without first 
outlining your financial condition 
to an experienced advisor. 

7: “I own common shares of 
Eastman Kodak, duPont and U. S. 
Steel. A friend advises me to sell 
them because they are high priced 
now and to buy Joe Doakes Inc. 
preferred, because a_ preferred 
stock is safer than a common.” 

This type of question comes 
under the heading of “infatuation 
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with sound of a word” department. 
The term “preferred” has relative 
significance only when used in a 
specific example. It can be said 
here, now and unequivocally that 
Eastman Kodak preferred _ is 
“safer” than EK common; duPont 
preferred is a safer stock than its 
common and U. S. Steel preferred 
safer than its common. And, yes, 
“Joe Doakes preferred” is safer 
than “Joe Doakes” common. But 
there the equations must end, Any 
altempt to judge the relative safety 
of Co. A’s preferred and Co. B’s 
common is a job better left to a 
Stock Exchange broker who will 
give the benefit of his judgment 
and opinion. 


8: “Is it safe to buy a stock 
selling at 7 to 10 times earnings; 
15 times dividends?” 


No Uniformity 


Any ratio that might be true of 
steel industry shares, certainly 
wouldn’t hold in judging other 
equities. Nor would ratios appli- 
cable to U. S. Steel hold for other 
companies in the same industry. 
And all the ratios might be thrown 
off by the psychology prevailing 
at a particular time. 

Some rules of thumb have value. 
But there is no substitute for in- 
formed judgment and experience. 

Fortunately, every investor any- 
where within telephone or mailing 
distance of more than 1,900 offices 
of member firms of the Stock Ex- 
change can have experienced in- 
vestment advice for the asking. 








STOCK 
DIVIDENDS 


and 


MARKET 
PRICES 


H™ much influence does an 
occasional modest stock divi- 
dend have on the market price of a 
listed common stock? 

If an investor owns 60 shares of 
XYZ common, he knows that a 
5 per cent stock dividend will 
bring him 3. additional 


shares, 





boosting his holdings to 63. But he 
can never know in advance, of 
course, whether the total market 
price of the 63 shares will be the 
same, more or less than the mar- 
ket value of the 60 shares held 
originally. Whatever happens to 
the market price, the percentage of 
his ownership interest in the com- 
pany is unchanged. 

The accompanying table — cit- 
ing the 43 listed common stocks 
which paid stock dividends during 
the first eight months of this year 


aes 


a 





LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH PAID STOCK DIVIDE 


Stock 
Common Stock Dividend 

Aldens, Inc. . E j 10% 
American Bosch Arma Corp. . 2 
American Molasses Company . 5 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. ''B"' 10 
American Stores Company 5 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 5 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. # 5 
Blaw-Knox Company '/, 
California Packing Corp. 5 
Cerro de Pasco Corp, ; 5 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. 2/2 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 5 
Cities Service Co. 2 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 5 
Detroit Steel Corp. + 4 
Eastman Kodak Company 5 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings Inc. 20 
Ferro Corporation 2 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 3 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 2 
" 2 

0 


General Time Corp. | 
a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 

















Date 1955 Price Range Thru 8-31-55 
Paid Open High Low Close 
8-12 $ I7'*a $ 26%  $ l6%a $243, 
1-17 15/5 22\/4 14'/, 17 
7-27 105%a 14\/,a 10'/a 13'/2 
1-7 70!/ 941/g 67 941/g 
4-1 5254a 55a 47 51 
1-24 72%, 114 66 95 
4-1 30%a 45 2854a 42!/, 
1-10 27 31 24 24% 
6-21 34\/,a 46 32!f,a 441/; 
4-8 383,a 56 353%4a 54 
7-27 3454a 435,a 3254a 37'/, 
1-17 43 53, 39/2 48/, 
1-17 49!/na 555%; 42\/, 553%, 
3-31 26'/4a 3la 23a 25 
6-30 14!/,a 1654 34a 15% 
3-21 69'\/a 82%, 643%4a 79%, 
5-20 2834a Wha 2634 3454 
6-17 30'/2a 3654a 27'\/ra 33!/g 
8-25 475a 6634 42\/,a 64!/, 
oe 36a 47a 335ha 46 
1-20 39%, 39% 33'/2 3656 
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—shows the price action of each 
issue for that period. 

Of the 43 stocks, only one— 
Fruchauf Trailer, which disbursed 
2 per cent in stock in March and 
June—paid more than one stock 
dividend. Fruehauf has also voted 
two additional stock dividends of 
2 per cent each, to be paid during 
the final four months of 1955. 
Other companies in the list which 
have voted to pay stock dividends 
after August 31 are Ferro Corp., 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood and A. G. 
Spalding. 

Under Stock Exchange listing 
agreements, any payment in stock 
of less than 25 per cent is a stock 
dividend; payments in stock of 25 
per cent or more are usually con- 
sidered splits. 


On the basis of the statistics 


shown, it appears difficult to prove 
that stock dividends produce any 
readily identifiable pattern. 

Despite the generally buoyant 
tone of the stock market during 
the first eight months this year, 8 
of the 43 stocks closed on August 
31 below the 1955 opening quo- 
tation, and one showed no change. 

For 18 of the 43 issues, the price 
range was less than $10 per share; 
the other 25 each registered larger 
price variations. 

Only 7 — Aldens, American 
Potash & Chemical, Federal-Mogul- 
Bower Bearings, General Time, 
Harrisburg Steel, McQuay-Norris 
and Sheraton Corp.—paid stock 
dividends of 10 per cent or more. 

Of these seven, only three fluctu- 
ated $10 per share or more in the 
eight-month period studied. 





FOCK DIVIDENDS DURING FIRST 8 MONTHS OF 1 


~aaae ae 


Stock 
Common Stock Dividend 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. 2% 
Grand Union Company 4 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co, 3 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. . 10 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 5 
G. R. Kinney Co. ...... 5 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 5 
Magnavox Co. 5 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 20 
National Gypsum Company 2 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 2 
Pittston Company 5 
Raytheon Mfg. Company + 5 
Republic Pictures Corp. # 5 
Reynolds Metals Co. 5 
Sheraton Corp. of America 10 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 2 
Sperry Rand Corp. .. 5 
Telautograph Corporation 5 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. # 5 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 5 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. ..... 2 











955 
Date 1955 Price Range Thru 8-31-55 
Paid Onen High Low Close 
6-18 $25, $38%a $2ha $3 
5-23 24'/2a 30 2434a 283, 
4-28 3854a 5I'/2 36%a 48 
1-5 31'/2 341/g 26% 32!/2 
3-10 39 /a 47 3834a 40'/, 
6-27 32%a 69 3254a 60!/2 
1-24 5134 64\/, 4034 44'/, 
3-15 2234a 37%, 2\%a 34!/> 
3-1 18 18 15 16!/> 
1-3 495/, 55%, 45\/2 52% 
3-18 35'/4a 52\/5 325,a 44'/, 
1-25 29a 30'/, 245 283/, 
7-29 183,a 24'/ra I7'f,a 19 
4-1 bla 115% 534a 10", 
1-7 122 232 109'/2 229'/2 
8-1 IS'4a I7'/ra 13%a 1S! 
2-28 1S34a 247, IS\/a 23!/2 
3-25 13!/,a 295 l5pa 24'/, 
2-17 30344 37'/2 24\/,a 295 
6-27 2454a 3434 227%a 315% 
8-10 18a 2254 \7'/ga 203/, 
1-5 14%a 39%, 13%a 335% 


+ No cash dividends paid during the Ist 8 monihs of 1955 
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Investment Clubs 


How Important A Market Factor? 


Fy investment clubs becoming 
a major stock market factor? 

There isn’t much evidence yet 
that this relatively device— 
whereby a few people jointly in- 


new 


vest small sums of money period- 
ically—is a significant factor in the 
stock market, But the evidence that 
is available—for two days in June 

points in that direction. 

This is one of the highlights of 
a new special study by the New 
York Stock Exchange, exploring 
the role of institutional and group 
investors in the market. 


Purpose of Study 


The study was made to find out 
exactly to what extent institutional 
and group investors use the facili- 
ties of the Exchange. In addition, 
transactions of commercial banks 
and trust companies were analyzed 
to determine just what type of in- 
stitutional and individual custom- 
ers are being served by banks. The 
idea underlying the study was, in 
large part, to get basic data to de- 
termine how the Stock Exchange 
could provide better facilities, or 
create more efficient procedures, 
for handling the transactions of 
banks, trust companies and insti- 
tutions. Similar studies for the 
benefit of the individual investor 


12 


are being made 
continually. 
The institu- 





tional survey in- 
cluded 
funds, 
funds, personal 
trust funds, estates, guardianships, 
educational institutions, life 
other insurance companies, mu- 
tual savings banks, religious foun- 
dations, and investment clubs. 

The study covered two 
June 8 and 15 this year, when a 
total of 13.580.900 shares were 
bought and sold on the Exchange. 
Detailed reports were received on 
12.083,000 shares, and 1.813.000 
were classified as __ institutional 
volume. 


mutual 
pension 


and 


days, 


Institutional transactions amount- 
ed to 15.6 per cent of total share 
volume. Public individuals, of 
course. accounted for the bulk of 
or 59.2 per cent. 
The remainder represented trans- 
actions by 


other transactions. 


members and member 
firms of the Exchange. 
member broker-de eon. 

Most active in the institutional 
group were personal trust funds 
with a total of 17.4 per cent of all 
institutional volume. Mutual funds 
were second most active at 13.9 
per cent and estates third at 10.5. 


and non- 
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Pension funds ranked fourth at 9.5 
per cent and closed-end investment 
trusis fifth at 8.5. 

\nd—this was a complete sur- 
investment clubs took sixth 
place with 5.6 per cent of all in- 
stitutional volume. On the two 
days studied, investment clubs ac- 
counted for volume of 92,100 
shares. (See Table I.) 

\nother surprise was the fact 
that on the two days studied in- 
vestment clubs outdistanced such 
important institutional investors as 
educational founda- 
tions. mutual savings banks and 
life insurance companies. 


institutions, 


Institutional Types 


(4d personal trust represents 
property, usually securities, trans- 
ferred from the owner to a trustee 
who administers the trust for the 
benefit of the person creating it 
or for a third person: trusts are 
often created to provide income 
for dependents or for the future 
children. Mutual 
funds are pools of capital used to 
invest in the securities of a va- 
riety of 


education of 


companies; ownership 
shares in a mutual fund are sold 
and redeemed only by the fund 
itself. A closed-end investment 
trust is similar to a mutual fund 
except that a fixed number of 
shares are outstanding and those 
shares are often traded on a stock 
exchange.) 

One of the early 
clubs 


investment 
formed in Detroit in 
1940 but only in recent years has 
the movement really picked up 


Was 
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momentum. The investment club, 
in essence, is one way for indi- 
viduals of limited means to form 
groups to invest in stocks. A small 
group, usually 15 or 20 people, 
contribute a fixed sum each month 
—as little, say, as $10 each—and 
the total is periodically invested on 
a full cash basis. Dividends, as a 
rule. are reinvested. 





Table | 


Total Share Volume by Type of Institution 
Adjusted to Include Transactions Through 
Commercial Banks and Trust Companies 


June 8 & 15, 1955 





Per Cent 

Total of Total 
Share Insti- 

Volume _ tutional 


Type of Institution (In Thous.) Volume 





Trusts and Estates: 





Personal Trust Funds*.. 288.6 17.4% 

Se ey ere 171.0 10.3 

Guardianships ....... 69 0.4 

So ee 466.5 28.1% 

Mutual Funds .. 230.2. 13.9 
Pension Funds ......... 158.1 95 
Closed-End Investment 

Companies 25 on... 140.3 8.5 
Investment Clubs........ 92.1 5.6 
Non-Profit Organizations: 

Educational Institutions. 40.8 25 

Foundations ......... 87.3 5.3 

Religious and Other... 55.4 3.3 
Non-Financial Corporations 84.9 5.1 
Non-Life Insurance 

Companies ........ 70.1 4.2 
Personal Holding 

COMGGNIGS ....5...0>. 69.7 4.2 
Life Insurance Companies. 56.1 3.4 
Profit-Sharing Plans ..... 23.0 1.4 
Mutual Savings Banks ... 11.5 0.7 
Other Institutions ....... 72.0 4.3 








Total institutions ...... 1,658.0} 100.0% 





* Includes Bank-Administered Common Trust 
Funds. 

+ Excludes orders executed by banks for 
individuals, accounting for 154.7 thousand 
shares. 











Frequently such clubs work with 
a representative of a member firm 
of the Stock Exchange who pro- 
vides them with investment infor- 
mation enabling them to reach 
their decisions. 


Number of Clubs 


Accurate figures on the actual 
number of investment clubs are 
unavailable. However, are 
800 clubs in the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Clubs, with a 
membership of 10,000 individuals. 
It is estimated that outside the As- 
sociation there are at least 700 ad- 
ditional clubs with a membership 
of roughly 10,000 individuals. 

Based on information from ear- 
lier Public Transaction Studies— 
which are detailed surveys of the 
market on two days selected at ran- 
dom— institutional 
whole have steadily increased their 
participation in the market. The 
first study showed institutional in- 
vestors bought and sold 1,135,000 
shares on two Sept., 1952 days. 


there 


investors as a 


On two days in March, 1953, 
their purchases and sales expanded 
to 1,324,000 shares. Early in 1954 
the total grew to 1,413,000 and in 
December the same year to 1,750,- 
000. For June 8-15 this year it was 
1,813,000 shares. (See Chart.) 

This growth occurred despite 
rather wide fluctuations in total 
volume on the days studied. In 
September 1952 volume was 6,202,- 
000 shares—in December 1954. it 
was 15,392,000 shares—in 
this year 13,581,000 shares. 


June 


Gains and Losses 


Insurance companies and closed- 
end investment companies showed 
a decided growth in the volume of 
their Exchange transactions from 
1952 to 1955. But, mutual funds 
showed a slight downward trend. 

Nearly two-thirds of _ institu- 
tional purchases and sales on June 
8-15 were placed directly with 
member firms of the Exchange. The 
balance was channeled to member 
firm offices of the Stock Exchange 





(In thousands of shares) 


9,907 


TOTAL —oe a 
NYSE VOLUME | 











SHARE VOLUME ON NYSE* 
TOTAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 


15,392 
| 13,581 


8,196 














INSTITUTIONAL 
VOLUME + 1 

















SEPT.1952 MAR. 1953 MAR. 1954 DEC. 1954 


* BASED ON PUBLIC TRANSACTION STUDIES.INCLUDES BOTH SIDES OF 
ROUND LOT TRANSACTIONS AND ODD LOT PURCHASES AND SALES. 


T INCLUDES ORDERS EXECUTED BY BANKS FOR INDIVIDUALS. 
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Table Il 
Distribution of Bank and Trust Company Volume by Bank-Customer Relationships 


June 8 & 15, 1955 








Degree of Investment Discretion 














Bank-Customer No. of Exercised by Bank 

Relationship Shares Full Partial None Total 

As Fiduciary ........ 479,000 41.1% 44.6% 14.3% 100.0% 

ie BON a cesiiecesaiace 279,000 5.3 9.0 85.7 100.0 
NOME esa Sieancens 758,000 27.8% 31.4% 40.8% 100.0% 





through banks and trust companies. 

The breadth and liquidity of the 
Stock Exchange’s market was illus- 
trated by the size of some institu- 
tional transactions on the two days 
last June. More than 700,000 
shares—or 39 per cent of all 
shares traded by institutions—were 
bought and sold in blocks of 1,000 


or more shares. 
Odd-Lot Transactions 


Almost exactly half of all trans- 
actions by commercial banks and 
trust companies were in lots of 
less than 100 shares each, but 
these transactions represented only 
11.8 per cent of all bank and trust 
company total share volume. Banks 
and trust companies, of course, buy 
and sell listed stocks for individu- 
als, just as they do for institutions 
and corporations—and they also 
handle orders for a single cus- 
tomer or a group of customers 
which involve odd-lots. 

\ little more than 20 per cent, or 
154.700 shares, of all bank and 
trust volume was for individuals 
for whom the banks acted as agents 
—such as custodial accounts, as 
investment advisors or in some 
other nonfiduciary capacity. 
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Banks and trust companies oper- 
ated in a fiduciary capacity—that 
is, in the nature of a trustee—in 
63 per cent of all their transac- 
tions. Banks exercised full invest- 
ment discretion in 41.1 per cent of 
all their share volume as fiducia- 
ries; partial discretion in 44.6 per 
cent; and no discretion in 14.3 
per cent of fiduciary transactions. 

Full investment discretion means 
just that—the bank decided when, 
what and just how much stock to 
buy or sell. 


Not Discretionary 


As agents executing the orders 
of their customers, banks had no 
investment discretion in 85.7 per 
cent of such transactions. (See 
Table II.) 

The Exchange’s study also dis- 
closed that the geographic distribu- 
tion of their customers extended 
far beyond the cities in which the 
banks were located. 

Only 15 per cent of total share 
volume transacted through Boston 
banks and trust companies was for 
customers in Boston——only 30 per 
cent of transactions channeled 
through Philadelphia banks origi- 
nated in that city. 








BONDS vs. STOCKS 


— in September, the longest- 
term U. S. Government Bond 
could be purchased at a price to 
yield an investor an annual income 
of slightly better than 3 per cent 
on his investment. At the same 
time. highest-grade corporate bonds 
which had been outstanding for a 
year or so were yielding around 
3.12 per cent; while new corporate 
bond issues of similar grade were 
being marketed to net investors a 
return of 3.25 per cent or a shade 
more. 

This hardening of interest rates 
reflected, of course, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s policy of restrict- 
ing credit to prevent healthy busi- 
ness conditions from developing 
into a run-away boom. 


Smaller Return 


Towards the close of last month 
also. a long-sustained upward trend 
in the stock market had boosted 
prices of some common stocks to 
levels where their dividends repre- 
sented a smaller return than the in- 
terest earned on a United States 
Government Bond. 

Has the combination of rising 
and stock 
market reduced the supply of list- 
stocks which offer 
larger yields than best-grade bonds 
to a point where the investor pri- 


money rates a_ strong 


ed common 
marily concerned with income has 


hut a limited choice of stocks? 
The answer—as the tabulation 


on the following page indicates— 


is no! 


On September 1, figures in the 
table show, only 49 of the 964 divi- 
dend-paying common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
were yielding less than 2 per cent. 
Another 95 were yielding less than 


3 per cent. 





As against these 144 issues, 820 
other listed common stocks were 
then yielding anywhere from 3 to 
hetter than 10 per cent—based, of 
course, on then-current market 
prices and cash dividends paid in 
the preceding 12 months. 

More listed common stocks — 
288, or nearly 30 per cent of all 
dividend-payers — were selling on 
September | at prices indicating a 
return of 4 to 4.9 per cent than in 
any other yield group. Moreover. 
the number of issues then in this 
particular yield group was larger 
than at the close of any of the five 
preceding years. 

The next most popular yield 
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es 


20) 


re 


grouj) was 5 to 5.9 per cent, with 
201 issues; while third—with 190 
—wis the 3 to 3.9 per cent group. 

As might be expected, in view of 
the market’s trend in recent years, 
more listed common stocks showed 
yields of less than 3 per cent this 
September 1 than was the case at 
the end of any of the past five 
years. Conversely, fewer issues 
yielded 9 per cent or more. 


Below 6 Per Cent 
Of the 964 listed dividend-pay- 


ing common stocks at the begin- 
ning of last month, 823, or 85.4 
per cent, showed current yields of 
less than 6 per cent. 

The remaining 141 issues—only 
14.6 per cent of the total—then 
had yields amounting to 6 per 
cent or better. 


Only 16 stocks in the table be- 
low—or a mere 1.6 per cent of all 
dividend-payers—indicated an in- 
vestment return of 8 per cent or 
more on September 1. 


Sharp Contrast 


This was in sharp contrast to 
some earlier dates: At the end of 
1950, for instance, more than 
30 per cent of the dividend-payers 
showed yields of better than 8 per 
cent, and as late as December 31, 
1953, those promising a return 
of 8 per cent or more accounted 
for over 28 per cent of all divi- 
dend-payers. 

It is perhaps worth noting that 
the 964 dividend-payers on Sep- 
tember 1 accounted for over 89 per 
cent of all common stocks then 
listed on the Exchange. 


YIELD GROUPS OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


Number of Stocks 

















Yields in Per Cent 1950* 1951* 1952* 1953* ‘95ar I955t 
Less than 2% 15 13 26 25 47 49 
2.0 to 2.9 26 19 22 21 84 95 
3.0 to 3.9 43 65 79 52 167 190 
4.0 to 4.9 93 121 149 140 237 288 
5.0 to 5.9 153 167 210 176 233 201 
6.0 to 6.9 172 175 164 bag 114 90 
7.0 to 7.9 143 147 137 136 57 35 
8.0 to 8.9 109 113 112 1 21 9 
9.0 to 9.9 76 75 43 66 7 4 
10.0 and over __ 100 __ 66 _ 33 9 — 3 
Total Payers 930 961 975 964 968 964 
Non-Payers 09 9891058 
Total Listed 1,039 1,054 1,067 1,069 1,076 1,079 


* Figures for 1950-1954, inclusive, are based on year-end prices and total cash dividends paid in 


each year. 
t Estimated totals for Sept. |, 1955, based on 
ments in 12 months then ended. 
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market prices that date and cash dividend pay- 








DIVERSITY 


GREAT diversity of skills, prod- 
A ucts and services is to be 
found the 
whose common stocks were admit- 
ted to trading in recent weeks. 
One seven 
and seven radio stations. 
A second sells millions of dol- 
lars, worth of milk, ice cream and 


other dairy products to millions of 


among corporations 


operates television 


consumers in thirty states. 

In alphabetical order, 
the list—none of 
them previously reported here— 
have been: 


recent 
newcomers to 


Aeroquip Corporation manufac- 
tures a wide variety of flexible hose 
lines, hose fittings,  self-sealing 
couplings, clamps, stainless steel 
straps and allied equipment. 

It is the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of flexible hose lines with 
self-sealing couplings. The com- 
pany’s hose lines are used in jet 
and reciprocating aircraft engines, 
auto, truck and other gasoline and 
diesel engines, in refrigeration 
equipment, in machine tools, on 
farm and highway-building equip- 
ment, and in oil fields. 

\eroquip expanded its opera- 
tions recently by opening a 
plant in Toronto, Canada, to sup- 
ply the Canadian aircraft industry. 
Last March the company acquired 
another concern—Marman Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., of Los Angeles— 


new 
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which produces specialized clamps, 
couplings and straps. 

Net sales of Aeroquip in the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 
1954, came to $19,112,000. For 
the nine months through June of 
this year, net sales amounted to 
$18,182,000—well ahead of the 
$14,608,000 reported for the same 
period of the preceding year. 


American Enka is an affiliate of 


A.K.U. (Algemene Kunstzijde 
Unie N.V.), giant textile concern 


: & 

with headquarters in Arnhem, Hol- 
land. A.K.U and affiliates have 
plants producing rayon and other 
fibers in five European countries 
and in the United States. 

Founded in 1928, American 
Enka is the fifth largest rayon pro- 
ducer in this country. Plants at 
Enka, N. C., and Lowland, Tenn., 
have a combined annual capacity 
of 116,000,000 pounds of rayon. 

Last year American Enka en- 
tered the nylon field, with a small 
plant for producing this synthetic 
fiber at Enka. This plant is now 
being enlarged and by the year- 
end will have an annual capacity 
of 3,425,000 pounds of nylon. 

The principal market for the 
company’s rayon is automobile and 
truck tires. During 1954 American 
Enka sold 65,500,000 pounds of 
rayon to the tire industry, and 
more than 26,000,000 pounds to 
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the textile and allied industries. Engineering Co., both lo- 
Vet sales of $59.693.000 in 195 1 cated in the Far East. 
were third best in history, compar- 1952 
ine with $65,107,000 in 1953 and 
$61.312.000 in 1952. 
For the 36 weeks through Sep- 


Bridgeman-Russell Co, 
of Duluth, Minn.; and 
Southern Maid, Ine.. op- 





Is Pid erating in Virginia, West 
me ‘umber 11, 1955, net sales rose to Pei a , 
tember 21, agg eB geen : Virginia and Kentucky. 
$48.857,000 from $38,075,000 in aoa 
he z k acquired. 
' ’ the same 1954 period. 
0), 1954-—Merger of Golden State 
or Foremost Dairies, Ine. has Co. Beh. Calilecsics 
of erown spectacularly in recent lareest dairy. into the 
F . : . *.* m = A _ 7? 
to years. mainly by acquisitions, to Foremost company. 
he become the third largest producer American Dairies. Inc.. 
ne of dairy products. Confined to the of Kizeaes Cite dice ux. 
South four years ago, it now op- quired 
P erates 215 plants in 30 states, Ha- 1955 Acauisiti f Philadel 
~s . e wo ¢ Is é 2 
1 waii. Guam, Okinawa, Japan and a ul e 
. hie a Dairy Pr ts Co.; 
sa Hong Kong, and also distributes ia, i r “i 
“a dairy products in Alaska. , “_— ry an satis 
ol- Important milestones have been: _— or sas " Ei 
ve as cites sa yulter and eges: and FE 
1915-—The acquisition of South- Pas 
er ° ) . Dorado Oil Works ol 
west Dairy Products Co., eee ; 
ies zs California, producers of 
serving Texas and Lou- : 
Fi ei fatty acids. 
isiana. 
an ~ . “.* . . . . 
sas 1951--Acquisition of Interna- Foremost’s net sales jumped 
at tional Dairy Supply Co. — from $12,829,000 in 1915 to $247.- 
" and International Dairy 379,000 last year. For the first 
ity ———— 
yn. 
n- New Common Stocks Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
all Dividends 
a Earnings per Share 
per Share thru Full Com. 
ow Par No. of _ Ticker Ist H. Ist H. Oct. ! Year Share 
ar Value Shares Symbol 1955 1954 1955 1954 Owners 
" Aeroquip Corp. $l 1,000,000 AQP $1.23 $0.75! $0.30 $0.30 3,090 
ity 
/ American Enka Corp. $5 1,355,448 ANK 3.83° 2.59" 1.20 2.00 2,618 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. $27,699,575 FOR 0.61 0.54 0.75 0.50a 30,000 
he Pitts. Metallurgical Co., Inc... $2.50 607,706 PMT 2.54 1.79 -0.87a0.97a_—*1,559 
nd Signode Steel Strapping Co. $l 1,224,908 SGS 1.26 0.88a 0.50a 0.50a 1,61 
an Storer Broadcasting Co. $! 2,480,750 SBK 0.73 0.71a 1.00 0.8la 2,943 
of For 9 months ended June 30, 1955 and June 30, 1954. 1 Adjusted for stock dividends or 
nd For 36 weeks ended Sept 11, 1955 and Sept. 12, 1954. splits. 
' For fiscal years ended June 30, 1955 and June 30, 1954. 
ty) 
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six months of 1955, net sales rose 
to $S184.062.000 from $117,514.- 
QUO in the same 1954 period. 

The common dividend rate has 
been boosted eight times in the 
last 10 years. The latest was to 25 
cents a share, paid October 1, from 
20 cents a share on July 1. 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co. 
is the nation’s third largest pro- 
ducer of ferro-alloys—which are 
special metals used in manufactur- 
ing stainless steel and steels for 
electrical motors. transformers and 
other electrical apparatus. 

Two main lypes of alloys 
are turned 
out at plants in Niagara Falls. 
N. Y.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Calvert City, Ky. 


Chrome alloys are added to steel 


chrome and_ silicon 


and 


to make it stronger, tougher and 
more resistant to heat and wear. 

Silicon alloys—silicon is a non- 
metallic substance—are widely used 
in manufacturing steel for electri- 
cal motors and other types of elec- 
trical apparatus. 

In the 12 months ended June 30. 
1955, the company’s plants turned 
out 62.244. 
19.025 tons of chrome alloys. 

Net sales amounted to $22.931,- 
000 in the fiscal year ended last 
June 30. This was the second high- 


tons of silicon and 


est sales volume in the company’s 
history—exceeded only by the 
$23.817,000 reported in fiseal 1953. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
There’s a good chance that the 
steel bands you see on crates, bales 


and other shipping containers were 
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made by Signode Steel Strapping 
Co. Signode is the nation’s largest 
maker of steel strapping and the 
machinery used to apply it. The 
company has 56 U. S. sales offices, 
and markets in 55 foreign coun- 
tries through subsidiaries. 

Plants are located in Chicago, 
Baltimore and Weirton, West Va.. 
and a new plant is now being con- 
structed at Glenview, III. 

Customers include producers of 
steel, fabricated 
metal products, electrical appli- 


lumber, paper, 
ances, railroads and newspapers. 

Signode’s gross revenues in 1954 
amounted to $29,052,000. In the 
first six months of 1955, gross rev- 
enues expanded to $19,455,000—a 
record high for a half vear. 


Storer Broadcasting Co., which 
started in 1927 with one radio sta- 
tion in Toledo, today owns seven 
TV and seven radio stations. 

It operates both TV and radio 
stations in Detroit, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Miami. Storer has a TV station in 
Portland, Ore.. and in Wheeling. 
W. Va.. it operates a pioneer 50 
kw radio station. The Storer sta- 
tions are affiliated with the large 
networks. 

The 
Viami Beach Sun, a newspaper ac- 
quired in 1949, and The Empire 
Coil Co.. manufacturer of television 
and radio parts, bought in 1951. 


company also owns_ the 


Storer’s gross revenues reached 
a record high of $17.737.000 in 
1954. In the first six months of 
1955 revenues were $11.145.765. 
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$2,000 
Per Bond! 


His year investors have sold for 
yee than $2.000 a Consoli- 
dated Edison bond which cost them 
only $1,000 in May, 1948. 

Had they not sold this obliga- 
tion. the maximum annual interest 
they could have collected was $30. 
And the utility could call the bond 
for redemption, upon short notice, 
and pay for it only the sum of 
$1,010.10. 

This is no isolated instance. 
Bonds of other corporations are 
selling all the time on the mar- 
ket for anywhere from several hun- 
dred to more than a thousand dol- 
lars in excess of the security’s re- 
demption price. 

Do the purchasers of these bonds 
really know what they are doing? 


Certainly! It can safely be as- 
sumed that they are completely ex- 
perienced; know just what they are 
doing; and expect their purchases 
to be profitable. 

For, the Consolidated Edison is- 
sue is convertible into that utility’s 
common stock in a ratio which is 
roughly equivalent to the market 
price of the bonds. 


Other Examples 


This is also true of the other 
bonds selling for hundreds of dol- 
lars more than their call price or 
$1.000 face value. 

Shown in the accompanying 
table are a dozen convertible bond 
issues: their 1955 high prices up to 
September 2: call prices: number 
of shares of common into which 
each bond could be converted: 
market values of the common 
shares which could be obtained by 
conversion; and the excess of the 
market value of the common shares 
over the call prices of the bonds. 





SELECTED LISTED CONVERTIBLE BOND ISSUES 











9/2/55 

Market Common 

No. of Price of Shs. Mkt. 

1955 Com. Shs. Com. Shs. Val. Excess 

High to Obtainable Obtainable Over Bond's 

Convertible Bond Issue Sept. 2 Call Price Per Bond Per Bond Call Price 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 434-66 $1,500.00 $1,032.50 48 $1,458.00 $ 425.50 
Columbia Gas System 3!/2-64 1,260.00 1,035.00 75 1,218.75 183.75 
Consolidated Edison 3-63 2,020.00 1,010.10 40 2,050.00 1,039.90 
Detroit Edison 3-58 1,845.00 1,015.00 50 1,825.00 810.00 
Dow Chemical 3-82 1,247.50 1,042.50 21 1,212.75 170.25 
Grand Union 3!/2-69 ; 1,367.50 1,030.00 46 1,322.50 292.50 
Inland Steel 3!/4-72 1,500.00 1,026.25 19 1,586.50 560.25 
Pennsylvania Central Air. 3!/2-60 1,220.00 1,000.00 31 1,108.25 108.25 
Sinclair Oil 314-83 . 1,350.00 1,030.00 23 1,288.00 258.00 
Southern Natural Gas 4!/2-73 1,257.50 1,050.00 36 1,242.00 192.00 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 3!/g-82 1,237.50 1,030.00 23 1,144.25 114.25 
Vanadium Corp. 3!/g-69 , 1,430.00 1,027.50 31 1,309.75 282.25 
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Just What is a Common Stock? 


Question submitted by Maurice Harris, 
telephone maintenance man, Bayside, N. Y. 


A recent survey showed that 77° of the adult population 
could not correctly define a common stock. So we believe 
that the answer to this question will be of interest to many 
people. A common stock represents an ownership interest 
in @ company—including its plants, equipment and inventories. When you 
own stock, you share in the company’s growth and any profits it may pay 
out as dividends. ( Depending largely on how your company prospers, of 
course, your stock may increase or decrease in value). As a shareowner, 


you can direct how your stock will be voted at stockholders’ meetings to 
elect the directors of the company who in turn select the management. 


HOW DO YOU BUY STOCKS ON A SOUND BASIS? 


8 Question submitted by Elsie Gould, 


singer, Ashland, Ohio 


First, make sure you have insurance and savings for 

emergencies. Second, be conservative—avoid ‘“‘get-rich- 

quick” schemes and consider well-managed, long-estab- 

lished companies. There are many on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Third, beware of tips—get sound advice and the facts on com- 
panies you're interested in before you invest. 


WHERE CAN I GET RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT STOCKS? 


Question submitted by William Douglass, 

publisher, Lake Forest, Ill. 

You can get the facts you need from a registered repre- 

sentative with a Member Firm of the New York Stock 

Exchange. He’ll tell you—without cost or obligation— 

. 4 about the companies and industries that he thinks have 

good prospects. And he’ll give you the facts about dividends (298 common 
stocks on the Exchange have paid cash dividends every year for 25 to 107 
years). Tell him your objectives, and he’ll be glad to help you plan invest- 
ments best suited to your needs. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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